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MY TEACHER’S SKETCHES. 


(This is the title of a new book, compiled for 
the Massachusetts S.S. Society, 18 Cornhill. 
The stories are gathered from several English 
periodicals, and will be found useful to superin- 
tendents and teachers, in furnishing them with 
a variety of incidents to give interest to the 
concert, or to illustrate and inforce their in- 
structions. 

Some boys are disposed to be cruel to ani- 
mals, This vice is exhibited in its odiousness 
and wickedness in the following story, which 
is illustrated in the picture above. Cruel boys 
always grow up wicked and fighting men, and 
they are very likely to come toa miserable end.] 

CRUELTY PUNISHED. 

Instances have occurred in which wanton 
cruelty to dumb animals has been severely 
noticed; and the following striking in- 
stance will serve to show all young people, 
that inhumanity sometimes meets a just 
aad signal punishment. 

At Abo, in Finland, a dog that had been 
run over by a carriage, crawled to the door 
ofa tanner in the town. The man’s son, 
a lad of fifteen years of age, first stoned, 
and then poured a vessel of builing water 
on the miserable animal. This act of dia- 
bolical cruelty was witnessed by one of the 
Magistrates, who informed his brethren of 
the fact. They unanimously agreed in 
condemning the boy to punishment. He 
was imprisoned till the following market- 
day; then, in the presence of the people, 
he was conducted to the place of execution 
by an officer of Justice, who read to him 
his sentence. 

““Inhuman young man; because you 
did not assist the animal that implored 
your aid by its cries, and who derived its 
being from the same God who gave you 
life, because you added to the torments of 
the agonizing beast, and murdered it, the 
council of the city has sentenced you to 
Wear on your breast the name which you 
deserve, and to receive fifty stripes.” He 
then hung a blackboard about his neck 
With this inscription: ‘* A savage and in- 

wman young man.” And after inflicting 
on him twenty-five stripes, he proceeded; 
“Inhuman young man! you havenow felt 
4 very small degree of the pain with which 
you tortured an helpless animal in its hour 
ofdeath. As you wish for’ mercy from 
that God who created all that live, learn 
humanity for the future.” He then exe- 
cuted the remainder of the sentence. 


___ Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 
LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—27. 
Dresden. 


There is much in the city of Dresden to 
interest the stranger. It is one of the an- 
cient centres of Germany, and everything 
which one sees here is truly German in its 
character. The city is old, and altogether 
unlike Berlin in its appearance. The 
streets are narrow, and have the smallest 
of sidewalks. In Berlin, on the contrary, 
one rarely meets a street less than fifty feet 
in width. The houses too have an antique 
and cosy look; the walls are black with 
age, and the rooms are large and low.— 
The hotels in Dresden are cailed Guest 
houses, and give the traveller a true idea 
ofaGerman inn. The public buildings 
differ very much in appearance. The ve- 
nerable palace and the older churches are 
by no means splendid, though many of the 
edifices lately built, such as the Opera 
House, and the new Museum, are very 
fine. 

It is in Dresden that the German lan- 
guage is found in all its original splendor 
and richness. For all this, however, a 
Saxon, and particularly a resident of the 
capital, is recognized everywhere. There 
is a peculiar rising inflection at the end of 
his sentences, which is at once noticed.— 
The inhabitants of other parts of Germany, 
as they cross the Saxon boundaries, amuse 
themselves in mocking this peculiarity. It 
is rather a fault of elocution than of dialect. 

What Dresden may boast of most are 
its rich collections, its bridges, and its en- 
virons. There is one stone bridge across 
the Elbe here, constructed a few years 
since, with arches of one hundred feet span, 
and having upon its top two paths for foot 
passengers, two railroad tracks, and a car- 
riage road. It cost nearly a million of 
dollars. It is a most grac:ful structure.— 
The old bridge, which is a model of beauty 
and strength, had a singular origin. The 
devoted Roman Catholics of Dresden, who 
could hardly endure the rigorous prohibi- 
tion of all kinds of meat during Lent, be- 
sought the Pope at one time to lighten this 
requirement ofthechurch. Nothing could 
be easier to those able to pay for such a 
dispensation. They were permitted to par- 
take of milk, of butter and eggs, to their 
hearts’ content, and without fear of doing 
violence to religious duty. The money 
thus collected served to build this bridge 
across the Elbe. It was an appropriation 
which would hardly have been dreamed of. 

Our company stayed in Dresden but 
three da, s, though we managed in this 
short time to get a glance at most of the 
interesting localities in the city, and in the 
beautiful environs which surround it. On 
Sunday we heard the celebrated choir in 
the Court Church. The music was perhaps 
as fine as I had expected, yet it is too mar- 
tial in its character to suit the ear of one 
who has still in memory the quietness of a 
New England Sabbath. Just imagine, my 
dear reader, in the gallery of your own 
church, a musical company with cymbals, 
hautboys, drums and bugles. It was hard 
too to forget that the band which here sung 
and played the sacred anthems of. the 
church, forms throughout the week, the 
Orchestra of the Royal Opera. But we 
must not criticise too readily. The same 
worshippers who so meekly attend the ser- 
vice on Sunday, are oftentimes as widely 
different from the characters which they 
have had the other days of the week—and 





this not alone in Europe. 








We of course visited the various collec- 
tions which are found in Dresden. These 
are the richest and finest in Germany.— 
There are the Gallery of Paintings, the 
finest perhaps, north of Italy, the Histori- 
cal collection, the Green Vault and the 
Japan Palace. 1 know that my reader will 
care but little about these. One wants to 
see them and not read descriptions about 
them. When the traveller is just on the 
point of visiting a collection, then a written 
description is not out of place. We were 
so fortunate as to see the gallery of paint- 
ings the day before its final closing, when 
its contents are to be removed to the New 
Museum which has been for many years in 
process of building, though it is as yet by 
no means finished. The worth of this im- 
mensely large collection may be imagined 
from the fact that Raphael’s Madonna, the 
crowning piece of the whole, cost 40,000 
American dollars. ° 

The Green Vault is a long series of 
splendid apartments under the palace.— 
They are filled with precious curiosities.— 
The collection had its origin far back in the 
middle ages, and each of the Saxon princes 
adds to its stores. It is impossible to esti- 
mate correctly its whole value. There is 
probably no collection in the world which 
compares with it, certainly not in Europe. 
The common people say that the treasures 
in the Green Vault are worth more than 
the whole kingdom of Saxony, while those 
better informed are equally imaginative in 
regard to the amount. This must certain- 
ly be many millions. It is not, however, 
as a collection of diamonds, of pearls, or of 
rubies, that one wishes to visit this collec- 
tion; the works ofart, the exquisite ivory 
carriages, minute sculptures in wood, ela- 
borate mosaic, crystal vases, the bronzes, 
the royal insignia, are by far the greatest 
attractions. The visitor passes in a mo- 
ment from the largest and costliest pearls 
in the world, to the ** Court of the Grand 
Mogul,” a set of figures, filling as they 
stand a place on the table two feet square, 
and costing the artist eight years of labor, 
and the Saxon Elector sixty thousand dol- 
lars. This toy is now 150 years old. 

Cousin WILLIAM. 
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THE ISLAND OF LIFE. 


AN ALLEGORY. 


Methought I stood in the midst of an 
islaud, whoge numerous inhabitants were, 
without exception, smitten with disease.— 
On inquiry I learned the following parti- 
culars of its history. ‘‘ The Island of Life” 
was once a most enchanting spot, and its 
inhabitants enjoyed health aud happiness. 
But the King of the Island had an enemy, 
who, though he could not conquer him, 
was determined to destroy his subjects ; so 
he came to them bearing the trees of diso- 
bedience, whose fruit were pain, sorrow, 
and death ; and although previously warn- 
ed by the King of their poisonous nature, 
they yielded to his suggestions, and plant- 
ed them. 

And now came asad change, for so dead- 
ly were these trees that the very air was 
immediately poisoned, and the islanders 
became the subjects of the fearful disease 
of Sin, from which no one who afterwards 
dwelt there was ever exempt, save the 
King’s son. The beautiful tree of Immor- 
tality, and the sweet flowers of Innocence 
and Holy Joy, which were before so flou- 
rishing, now drooped and died; and the 





dove of Peace, which was wont to nestle 
in their bosoms, frightened from its resting 
place, flew swiftly away. 

As I listened my heart was pained, and 
I inquired whether some remedy had not 
been provided. ‘‘There is only one way 
of escapes” replied the narrator, pointing 
to a mountain which I had not before ob- 
served, ‘* by fleeing to ‘the mountain of 
holiness,’ on the summit of which stands 
the King’s house of many mansions. There 
the atmosphere is perfectly pure, and who- 
ever reaches it shall never say, I am sick. 
But no one can ascend this mount save with 
the assistance of the King’s Son, which is 
freely given to all who seek it.” 

Now I saw that the vast majority, in- 
stead of seeking to be cured of a disease 
which must else prove fatal, strove after 
riches, honor, and pleasure, which were 
fleeting, and even while they lasted, were 
not to be compared with the “pearl of 
great price,’ the true honor, and the * joy 
unspeakable,” which were the portion of 
the travellers in ‘* way of holiness.” Many 
excuses were offered, but none were sufii- 
cient to justify their conduct. - * 

As I looked around me, I observed one 
who had started to ascend the mountain, 
but had turned back instead of pressing 
forward. In answer to the entreaties of 
friends who were treading the upward path, 
he said, ** I wish I were walking with you, 
but I dare not trust myself; for I fear I 
should stumble in the way, and thus not 
only hinder my fellow travellers, but cause 
those who have never set out, to say ‘He 
is no better than we; let us remain where 
we are.’ Nay, I cannot be a stumbling- 
block in the way of others.” Then I fear- 
ed that this would prevent his availing 
himself of the only means of safety. 

Presently I heard a voice of the most 
thrilling sweetness, in whose tones sorrow 
and love were blended, saying, ‘‘ Come 
now and let us reason together. I know 
thy frame ; 1 remember that thou art dust; 
so I leave thee not to thine own strength. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I 
will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 
You did set out in the upward path ; sure- 
ly you would not lead those whom experi- 
ence has not taught differently, to think the 
way of holiness less desirable than their 
unsubstantial pleasures. Remember what 
I have suffered for thee ; shall not my love 
be repaid? O come unto me that thou 
mayest have life, and I will uphold thee 
by the right hand of my righteousness.”’— 
As he said this he extended a nail-pierced 
hand, and then I knew that it was Jesus. 

The wanderer lingered no longer; but 
with the tear of penitence glistening in his 
eye, he placed his hand in the offered one 
of Jesus, saying, ‘‘ Hold thou me up, and 
I shall be safe.” So he went on his way 
rejoicing ; not that he was less sensible of 
his own weakness, but now he trusted in 
one who was mighty to sustain him. The 
flowers of Friendship, which bloomed even 
among the weeds of the island here, wore 
a brighter hue and shed a sweeter fragrance; 
here the dove of Peace folded its pinions, 
and the amaranthine blossoms of Christian 
Hope, far more sweet and beautiful than 
the flowers which he was wont to see, 
were freely given, though the hand which 
clasped his own had been wounded in 
plucking them. 

Trne, the way was not without its trials; 
sometimes the sky was darkened with 
clouds; but he was secure with his uner- 
ring Guide; crosses too, were in the way, 
and if he turned aside to avoid them he 
must withdraw his hand from that of Je- 
sus, who never first released his hold ; but. 
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when he lifted them he found the burden 
light, and he was more than repaid by the 
approving smile of Him with whom he 
journeyed. And more than all this, he 
was conscious that although a cure had 
been commenced, it was not yet perfected ; 
but though not wholly free from the pesti- 
lential air which he was endeavoring to 
escape, a breeze from the summit of the 
mountain often refreshed him, and the hope 
of a final and complete cure filled him with 
unspeakable joy; nor did he ever repent 
that he had undertaken the journey. He 
did not forget to walk cautiously, lest he 
should be, as he had so much feared, in the 
way of others; butif he ever slipped, those 
who watched him saw that his step was 
usually firm, and they were compelled to 
admit that his was a nobler aim than theirs; 
indeed, some were constrained to follow 
his example. Then witha song of thanks- 
giving, of which I only caught the words, 
**Not unto us, but to Thy name give glo- 
ry,” he went on his way, still trusting in 
“* Him who was able to keep him from fal- 
ling,” and who had promised never to for- 
sake him. 








Biography. 


CHRIST AND HIS APOSTLES.—!2. 
LIFE OF JAMES THE LESS. 


James was the son of Joseph (afterwards 
the husband of Mary,) by his first wife, 
whose name was Escha, she was the 
daughter of Aggi, brother to Zacharias, the 
father of John the Baptist. Hence he was 
called the Savior’s brother. After the re- 
surrection ot our Lord, he was honored by 
His special appearance to him, which al- 
though not mentioned by the Evangelists, 
is recorded by Paul. Some time after this 
he was chosen Bishop of Jerusalem, and 
preferred before the rest for his near rela- 
tion to Christ. When Paul came to Jeru- 
salem after his conversion, he applied to 
James, and was honored by him with “the 
right hand of fellowship,” and it was to 
James that Peter sent the news of his mi- 
raculous deliverance out of prison. ‘* Go,” 
said he, *“‘ show these things unto James, 
and to the brethren,” that is probably to 
the whole church, and to James the pastor 
ofit. He was extremely active and ener- 
getic in the performance of his duty, and 
was the means of leading many to embrace 
the Christian faith. A person so faithful 
in the discharge of his duty, could not fail 
ofexciting the malice of his enemies, who 
were vexed at Paul’s escape out of their 
hands, and therefore turned their fury upon 
James, but being unable to bring about 
their designs under Festus, they determin- 
ed to attempt it under the procuratorship 
of Albinus, his successor, Ananus the 
omy aed of the sect of Saducees, being 

igh priest. 

kn order to do ¢his, a council was sum- 

moned, and the apoatle was arraigned and 
condemned as a violetorof the law. That 
this might appear more plausible, and be 
mtore popular, the scribes and pharisees, 
who seem to have been masters in the art 
of dissimulation, endeavored to ensnare 
him, and told him that they had all placed 
great confidence in him at the first, and 
that the whole nation as well as they, gave 
him the title of a just man, and no res- 
pecter of persons, and that they therefore 
desired that he would correct this error of 
saying that Jesus was the Messiah, and 
would take this opportunity of the great 
gathering during tne pascal solemnity, and 
go with them to the top of the temple, 
where he might be seen and heerd of all. 
It is said that the apostle consented, and 
proclaimed to the people the Savior of men 
jn such truthful and eloquent accents that 
many of them “glorified the blessed 
Jesus,” and openly proclaimed ‘* Hosanna 
to the Son of David.” 

The scribes and pharisees now perceiv- 
ed that they had behaved very foolishly, 
and that instead of preventing, they had 
confirmed their belief in the Messiah, and 
that there was no other way but to sacrifice 
James as a warning to others against pur- 
suing the same course. Accordingly they 
cried out that James was an imposter, and 
threw him from the pinnacle on which he 
stood, into the court below; but not being 
killed at once, James arose on his knees, 
and prayed to Heaven for his murderers. 
But this only aggravated his murderers, 
who poured g shower of stones upon him, 





and one of them put an end to his life with 
a club. 

This good man died at the age of 96 
years. His death was lamented by all 
good men, even by the just among the 
Jews, as Josephus himself confesses. 

His saying “‘that the prayer of the 
righteous man availeth much,” he found 
true by his own experience, for Josephus 
says that many times in his life James re- 
ceived the most remarkable answers to 
prayer. EsTELLE. 
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PARENTAL EDUCATION,—No. 6. 


Parents sometimes say to teachers, ‘I 
want you to govern my child, and I really 
hope you will, for 1 cannot athome!” Oh 
what a request to make -of a teacher !— 
Think one moment of the unreasonableness 
of such a request. Your child, while at 
home, is under your absolute control, free 
from the evil influences of wicked associ- 
ates; and yet you say that you cannot 
govern him. Whatan admission! It is 
an index of a low standard of physical and 
moral courage. 

But admit that you cannot properly gov- 
ern your child at home. Do you suppose 
the teacher can govern him any better at 
school? Will your child, (who you say 
has never been controlled at home,) while 
at school, surrounded by fifty associates, 
many of whom are worse and more ungov- 
ernable than himself, and who, he knows, 
will encourage and sustain him in disobe- 
dience,—will he under such circumstances, 
be so likely to obey, so likely to reform, as 
under the judicious paternal government 
at home? Reason answers the question, 
no! ‘ 

It has already been proved that obedi- 
ence must be taught early, and at home, 
much earlier than the child is capable of 
attending school. Wedo not say thata 
resolute, judicious teacher cannot control 
a child that has never been governed at 
home; but we know thatif it is accom- 
plished at all, it is with extreme difficulty ; 
and that if successful, it will occupy by far 
too much of the teacher’s valuable time.— 
All teachers know that one such scholar 
causes more trouble in a school, than fifty 
who have been well tanght at home. Never 
again, we beseech all parents, request a 
teacher to govern a child in school, that 
you cannot govern at home. D. Y. 








Morality. 
THE FUUR SKASONS. 
Translated from the French for the Companion. 

‘Oh, if it would be always winter!’ said 
little Fleuri, returning from riding his sled, 
and amusing himself in the garden making 
snow men. Mr. Gambault, his father, 
heard it, and said to him, ‘ My son, you 
will please to write this wish upon my ta- 
blets.’ Fleuri wrote it with a hand trem- 
bling with cold. 

Winter elwpsed and spring came. Fleuri 
walked with nis father beside a border 
where blossomed hyacinths, auriculas, daf- 
fodils, and he was in an ecstacy of joy, 
breathing their perfume, and admiring 
their freshness and their splendor. ‘ These 
are the productions of spring,’ said Mr. 
Gambault, ‘ they are brilliant, but of very 
short duration.’ ‘Oh,’ replied #leuri, ‘if 
it was always spring!’ *Do you wish to 
write this upon my tablets?’ Fleuri wrote 
it, with convulsive movements of joy. 

Spring was soon succeeded by summer. 
Fleuri one beautiful day went to walk with 
his parents, and some companions of his 
own age, in a neighboring village. They 
found upon the road sometimes green 
wheat, which a light wind would roll in 
waves, as a calm sea agitated, sometimes 
prairies enamelled with a thousand flowers. 
‘They saw upon all sides lambs skipping, 
and colts full of spirit gambolling around 
their mother. They eat cherries, strawber- 
ries, and other fruits of the season, and 
passed the whole day in the country, di- 
verting themselves. ‘Is it not true, Fleu- 
ri,’ suid his father to him, on returning to 
the city, ‘that summer has also its plea- 
sures?” ‘Oh, I wish that it lasted all the 








year,’ said Fieuri, and at the request of his 
father, he wrote yet this wish upon his ta- 
blets. 











At last autumn arrived. All the family 
went to pass a day in the vintage; it was 
as warm as in summer, but the air was 
mild and the sky serene, the grape-vines 
were loaded with black grapes, or some of 
a golden yellow, the melons rebounded 
upon their beds and scatter a delicious 
odor, the branches of the trees bend under 
the weight of the most beautiful fruits.— 
This was a feast day to Fleuri, who loved 
nothing better than the grapes and the figs; 
he had yet the pleasure of picking them for 
himself. ‘This beautiful time will soon 
pass, winter advances with long steps to- 
wards us, in order to recall autumn,’ said 
his father. ‘Oh,’ replied Fleuri, ‘1 wish 
that winter would stay back, and that au- 
tumn would never quit us.’ ‘ Would you 
be contented, Fleuri?’ said his father.— 
‘Oh very contented, my papa, I assure 
you.’ * But,’ said his father, drawing his 
tablets from his pocket, ‘ look a little at 
this which is written here, read all above.’ 
Fleuri reads, ‘ Oh if it was always winter.’ 
‘ Look now at some leaves further on,’ said 
Mr. Gambault. Fleuri reads, ‘If it was 
always spring.’ ‘ And upon this leaf what 
do we find ?’ said his father. Fleuri reads, 
‘I wish that summer lasted all the year.’ 
‘Do you know the hand which wrote all 
this?” said Mr. Gambault. ‘It is mine,’ 
said Fleuri. ‘And what even now, came 
you to wish?’ said his father. ‘ That win- 
ter would stay back, and that autumn 
would never quit us,’ said Fleuri. ‘ Be- 
hold who is so singular; in winter you 
wish that it was always winter, in spring 
that it was always spring, in summer that 
it was always summer, and you wish to-day 
in autumn, that it would be always autumn, 
do you think the result of this ?’ said his 
father. ‘That all the seasons of the year 
are good,’ said Fleuri. ‘ Yes, my son, all 
are abundant in richness and in pleasure, 
and God understands much better than we 
(limited souls that we are,) how to govern 
nature. If he had only believed you, win- 
ter would have lasted, we should no more 
have had either spring or summer, or 
autumn; you would have covered the earth 
with an eternal snow, and you never would 
have had other pleasures than riding on 
the sled and making snow-men ; of how 
many other joys would not you have been 
deprived by this arrangement. We are 
happy that it is not in our power to regu- 
late the course of nature, all would be lost 
for our happiness, if our rash wishes were 
granted.’ FaNCHONNETT CRESSAC. 

Oxford, Ms. 





A CHILD’S EXAMPLE. 


*O! dear grandmother,’ said a little 
boy, as he kissed his new-born sister that 
lay in her arms, ‘1 must never be naughty 
any more, now we've got this baby. For 
you know, if 1 am naughty, she’ll learn to 
be naughty of me, and that will be bad for 
mother.’ 

The good grandmother, perceiving the 
force of the argument, strove to deepen it 
in the child’s mind. He gazed earnestly 
at the face of the babe, and wonderingly 
felt its tiny hands and feet, till its beauty 
and helplessness seemed to call forth an 
overflowing tenderness. When his moth- 
er approached, he ran to meet her, and 
clasping his arms around her knees, ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘Mother, mother, 
give me that baby fur my own!’ 

Not immediately comprehending his 
state of feeling, she made some inquiries. 
But all the answer she could obtain was 
the repetition, ‘O, mother! say shall it be 
my baby! Will you give it to me for my 
own baby, always?’ 

Moved by his tears, she answered in the 
affirmative. Then a great happiness and 
a singular sense of responsibility entered 
into him. ‘lo watch over the child seem- 
ed his business and pleasure. When he 
saw his mother so patient in nursing it, so 
attentive to its little ailments, he never 
failed to thank her for taking care of his 
baby. When any sudden wilfulness of 
childhood came over him, he would check 
it by saying, ‘ Baby sees me. Baby hears 
me. It will not do.’ 

So, between his desire of being an edu- 
cator, and his heightened gratitude to his 
mother for her care over his child, a won- 
derful change came over the boy, who had 
formerly been quick tempered and selfish, 
as if the strong brotherly love, coaleseing 

with the grace of God, had given him a 
new heart, and power to lead a new life. 





Nursery. 


CLARA LEE, 
THE DISOBEDIENT GIRL. 

Naughty mamma! I do not love her as 
I would if she would let me do as | please. 
I wonder what good it does her to make 
me sit here and sew, when I do not love 
todo it? IfIonly had my way, I would 
play from morning till night, and never 
look at sewing, or a book either. Oh, me" 
And with this little Clara tossed her work 
on the floor, and sauntered to the window 
in a very pouting mood. 

Her mamma had once been in easy cir- 
cumstances, but was now a widow, and 
quite poor. She had managed, by sewing 
constantly, to earn enough to support her- 
self and her little daughter quite comforta- 
bly. But of late she felt her strength to 
be failing; and the fear that she might be 
taken from the object of her love and care, 
prompted her to endeavor to teach her how 
to sew, that she might not be thrown en- 
tirely helpless upon the charities of a self- 
ish world. Mary Lee had intended to tel] 
little Clara this, but, with a mother’s na- 
tural unwillingness to pain her young 
heart, had deferred doing so from day to 
day. Could little Clara have understood 
her dear mother’s motives in wishing to 
teach her how to sew, how differently she 
would have felt ! 

A step on the stair startled the little girl, 
she supposing it to be her mamma return- 
ing from the tailor’s, whither she had gone 
for work; for she loved her mamma, and 
did not wish to see her weep in silence, as 
she had done for several days, when her 
little daughter poutingly hesitated to try 
to learn to sew. But the step was very 
slow and faltering, quite unlike her moth- 
er’s: and Clara ran to the door to see who 
was coming. ‘Oh, mamma! dear mgm- 
ma! what is the matter?’ screamed , a 
for it was her mamma—and the blood was 
running from her parted lips, and paleness 
resting on her haggard face. ‘I am very 
ill,’ said her mother faintly, ‘but cannot 
talk to my little daughter now. Go for 
the doctor, and 1 will perhaps be better 
soon.’ And she pressed little Clara’s hand 
tenderly as she rushed past her into the 
street to seek the doctor. Clara did not 
hear a heavy fall as she closed the street 
door, for her little heart was beating so 
hard against her breast that she could hear 
nothing else. On she hastened, past fine- 
ly dressed ladies, fashionable gentlemen, 
news-boys, gay little children, liveried ser- 
vants, and all, to the office of the physician 
who had attended her dear papa in his ill- 
ness. And as she went along, she resolv- 
ed she would never feel so ugly towards 
her dear mamma again, but that she would 
learn to sew, so as to help her, that she 
might not have to sit up so late at night, 
stitching away all alone. And a vague 
idea of her mother’s doing so in order to 
make money for their support, came across 
her mind, and caused a heavy sigh to es- 
cape her lips, just as she entered the door 
of the dector’s office. Dr. B — was a 
kind-hearted man, and, arrested in his 
evening paper by Clara’s deep sigh, he 
looked up, and extending his hand, said, 
very blandly, ‘Who are you, my little 
friend; and what do you wish?’ ‘Oh, 
doctor, come quickly; do please, sir; my 
mamma is so very sick the blood is all run- 
ning from ber mouth’—and the sobs chok- 
ed her further utterance. ‘ Well, I am 
ready,’ said he ; ‘show me the way’—and 
he caught hold of her trembling hand and 
started to the door. ‘ What is your name, 
my love?’ said the doctor, wishing to di- 
vert her mind from her distress. ‘Clara 
Lee,’ said she; ‘you know my papa died 
a long while ago, and mamma and I have 
been so lonely ever since. We live in 4 
room in Mr. Skinner’s on Seventh street, 
and mamma sews to earn money to pay the 
rent. She sits up so late at night! but] 
am going to learn to sew too, and then I 
can help her, and she will not have to work 
so hard,’—and a smile darted for a mo- 
ment over her tearful face, like an April 
sunbeam over a showery-gemmed rose.— 
Poor little Clara! it was the last one that 
was to wreath her young face for many ® 
day, for they were now at the door, and 
upon opening it, Mary Lee was found on 
the platform—dead. Her eyes were fixed 
her face marble white, only where blood- 
stains marked the chin and lips—and her 

hands clasped over her breast cold, chilling 
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wld. It was in vain that Dr. B 
hafed her temples, and pressed his hand 
ygainst her heart—it had ceased to beat 
forever Little Clara gradually compre- 
yended the awful truth, for she remember- 
,j when her papa died, and that he never 
me back again, although she had looked | 
or him for many long and weary days, 
sbile her mamma was weeping so sadly. 
put she would have given all the world to 
jyve told her mamma how sorry she was 
pr acting so naughtily about learning to 
gw. She leaned close to the dear face, 
iad whispered in the ear that could not 
ear, ‘ Mamma, dear mamma, forgive your 
jttle Clara. Only look at me once more 
_only speak one word’—but no look was 
jiven—no word was spoken—it was too 
late ! 

“Tittle children —you who read this story 
_will you not love your mammas, and try 
do all they require of you, cheerfully 
and kindly? For who knows but your 
jear mammas may be taken from you sud- 
denly, a8 little Clara’s was? And how 
wrry you will feel to remember, as long as 
sou lived, that you had been naughty and 
disobedient to them ! 

Little Clara grieved deeply; but God, 
yeording to his promise, took care of her, 
and raised up kind friends to love her, and 
direct her in the paths of piety; and she, 
by the grace of God, became a good and 
yseful woman, as her mother was. 

Ch. Adv.) MINNIE MyRTLE. 


THE RAINY DAY. 

‘Mother, it rains,’ said a little girl, who 
was looking out atthe window. ‘I am so 
sorry not to go and make that visit to 
Emma. She invited me twice before, but 
it rained; and now it is raining hard 
again.’ 

‘IThope you will not be unhappy, my 
dear,’ said her mother. ‘I think I see tears 
upon your cheeks. I will not say itis a 
litle thing, for the troubles of children 
wem great to them. But I trust you will 
be patient, and wait pleasantly for good 
weather.” 

‘Mother, you have told me that God 
knows everything, and that he is always 
good. Then he certainly must know that 
there is but one Saturday afternoon in the 
whole week, and that is all the time I have 
to play with my little friends. He must 
know that it has rained now these three 
holidays, when I wished so much to go 
abroad. And can he not make sunshine 
whenever he pleases ?” 

‘We cannot understand all the ways of 
God, my child, but the Bible tells us Heis 
wise and good. Look out into your little 
garden, and see how happy the rosebuds 
are to catch the soft rain in their bosoms, 
and how the violets liftup theirsweet faces 
tomeet it; and as the drops fall into the 
quiet stream, how it dimples with gladness 
and gratitude. 

‘The cattle will drink at that stream and 
berefreshed. Should it dry up they would 
be troubled ; and were the green grass to 
glow brown and die, they would be still 
more troubled, and some of them might 
perish for want ot food.’ 

Then the good mother told her daughter 
ofthe sandy deserts in the East, and of the 
camel, who patiently bears thirst for many 
days, and how the fainting traveller watch- 
td for the rain cloud, and blessed God 
when he found water. And she showed 
her pictures of the camel, and of the cara- 
van, and tuld her how they were some- 
times buried under the sands of the desert. 

And she tuld oer the story of the mother 
vho wandered in the wilderness with her 
‘on, and when the water was spent in the 
bottle, she laid him under the shrubs to die, 
aud went and prayed in anguish to God. 
Then the Lord opened her eyes and she 
aw a well uf water, and her son lived. 

She told her anuther story from the Bi- 
ble; how there fell no rain in Israel for 
More than three years, and the grass dried 
wp, and the brovks wasted away, and the 
tattle died; and how the good prophet 
prayed earnestly to God, and the skies 
entdown a blessed rain, and the earth 
fave forth her fruit. 

Many other things this good mother said 
her child,—teaching and entertaining 

Then they sang together a sweet 

y™mn or two—and the little girl was sur- 

Prised to find the afternoon so quickly 
‘pent, for the time passed pleasantly. 

© she thanked her kind mother for the 





























































































Wories she had told, and the pictures’she 
* 


ad sh. w: her. And she smiled, and said 
What G d pleases is best.’ Her mother 
sissed he , and said, ‘Carry this sweet 
-pirit wit! you, my daughter, as long as 
you live, and you will have gotten more 
wisdom from the storm than from the sun- 


| shine.’ 














Religion. 





THE LITTLE PRAYING GIRL. 


Occasionally I have to visit a portion of 
my customers, amongst the laboring clas- 
ses, in the romantic village where lived 
and died the ‘ Venerable Bede.’ From 
one of its rural cottages it pleased God to 
remove the mother of the little family, four 
in number. The father’s income being 
small, his eldest child, of nine years of age, 
had, (with alittle occasional help) to act 
as housekeeper, and a neater, more promis- 
ing one in miniature I never saw before. 
As we got more acquainted, there was 
something in her sweet reserve which led 
me to suppose, and at length to gather, 
that a departed mother had sown the ‘ pre- 
cious seed.’ A few weeks ago, entering 
the cottage door, I observed the little 
housekeeper kneeling at the side of a crick- 
et. On seeing me enter, she quietly rose 
from her knees, and went to the cupboard 
for my cash. The order being taken, and 
the book closed—‘* Were you praying?’ 
said I,in a gentle tone. ‘ Yes sir,’ was 
her modest reply. ‘ What were you say- 
ing?’ Her sweet little lips uttered, ‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven,’ &c. Her 
earthly father who had been toiling during 
the night, was reposing in an adjoining 
room, her younger sisters had gone to 
school; she was alone—‘ yet not alone,’ 
for she had learnt to feel—* When my fa- 
ther and mother forsake me, then the Lord 
will take me up.’ (Ps. xxvii. 10.) 

Truly says the Word of God, ‘ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise.’ (Ps. viii.2.) And 
as Ithought of the departed mother, a 
voice whispered, *She being dead yet 
speaketh.” (Heb. xi. 4.) What injunc- 
tion does this narrative proclaim? Fath- 
ers, mothers, guardians, while you have 
life and opportunity, teach your children 
to pray ! 








CHRIST ALONE. 


The affections and hopes of dying be- 
lievers, in all parts of the world, turn to a 
common centre. How many have said, 
** None but Christ !”’ ** None but Christ!” 
The words of Paul they have felt to be 
precisely suited to their case, ‘‘ Not by 
works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his mercy He saved 
us !”” 

A few months ago, a New Zealand con- 
vert was drawing near to the grave. Two 
days before his death he said, calmly and 
trustfully, ‘1 see that all is over; I must 
now look to the end.” The missionary 
reminded him of the language addressed to 
Timothy, “I have fought a good fight,” 
etc. ‘* Yes,” was the reply; “* that was 
Paul’s experience, but he possessed a large 
measure of the Holy Spirit. All that I, a 
poor sinner, can do, is to cast myself on 
the mercy of Christ.” On the evening 
which preceeded his release, the missionary 
called again, and found this native brother 
fast ‘* sinking into the arms of death.”— 
His thoughts were directed to that almighty 
Name, which delivered the Israelites from 
the Red Sea not only, but carried them 
safely through the waters of Jordan. He 
raised his bead, assenting to what had been 
said, and then added, * 1 cannot say much, 
I am so weak. This is all I have to say: 
Christ alone! Christ alone! Curist 
ALONE!” 


Sabbath School. 
THE BOOK OF THANKS. 


‘I feel so vexed and out of temper with 
Ben!’ cried Mark, ‘that I really must—’ 

‘Do something in revenge?’ inquired 
his cousin Cecilia. 

‘No, look over my Book of Thanks.’ 

* What’s that?’ said Cecilia, as she saw 
him turning over the leavesof a copy-book 
nearly full of writings, in a round text hand. 

* Here it is,’ said Mark, then read aloud: 
*‘ March 8: Ben lent me his new hat. Here 
again, June 4. ili: 


oan epmeeine: 
Ben made it up to me kindly. Well,’ ob- 











—————_ 








served the boy, turning down the leaf, 
* Ben’s a good fellow, after all !’” 

* What do you note down in that book ?” 
said Cecilia, looking over his shoulder with 
some curiosity. 

* All the kindnesses that ever are shown 
me; you would wonder how many they 
are! I find a great deal of good from 
marking them down. I donot forget them 
as I might do ifI only trusted to my me- 
mory, so I hope that I am not often un- 
grateful, and when I am cross or out of 
temper, I almost always feel good-humor- 
ed again, if I only look over my book.’ 

‘I wonder what sort of things you put 
down,’ said Cecilia, ‘let me glance over a 
page.’ 

‘Mrs. Wade asked me to spend the 
whole day at her house, and made me very 
happy indeed. 

‘ Mrs. Phillips gave me five shillings. 

‘Old Martha Page asked after me every 
day when I was ill.’ 

* Why do you put father and mother at 
the top of every page ?’ asked Cecilia. 

‘O, they show me so much kindness 
that I cannot put it all down, so I just 
write their names, to remind myself of my 
great debt of love. I know that I never 
can pay it! And see what I have put at 
the beginning of my book, ‘ Every good 
giftis from above ;’ this is to make me re- 
member that all the kind friends whom I 
have were given to me by the Lord, and 
that while [ am grateful to them, I should 
first of all be thankful to Him.’ 

I think that such of my readers as have 
ability and time, would find it a capital 
plan to keep a Book of Thanks; and may 
such as cannot write them down yet, keep 
a book of remembrance of past kindnesses 
in their hearts ! 

— 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU IN DEBT? 


FATHER AND SON. 


Henry.—( Entering his father’s count- 
ing-room;) Oh, father; how much you 
must owe people; or what a lot they must 
owe you, for such a big book to be wanted 
to keep your accounts in. 

FatHER.—It is hardly fair to judge by 
the size of my books. 

H. Why not, father? Will not a large 
book hold more than a small one? 

F. Yes; but different people have dif- 
ferent plans of book-keeping. Some peo- 
ple who are deeply in debt do not keep 
any books at all. 

H. Indeed! that must be a very bad 
plan. Well! nobody owes me anything, 
and I owe no one a single cent. 

F. Iam not certain of that, my son; 
in fact, when I said there were people deep- 
ly in debt who kept no books, I meant to 
include you among the number. 

H. Me! What, do you think I am in 
debt? I paid Lizzie the shilling she lent 
me yesterday, and I owe nobody a cent. 

F. What if, after all you have said, I 
should find you over head and ears in debt ? 
What would you say then? 

H. You are joking, father; for no one 
can make it out that] amin debt. Ido 
not owe a single cent. 

F. Well, if you are so sure, you can 
have no objection to my inquiring into 
your affairs a little. 

H. Not in the least. You may ask 
any questions youlike. You cannot make 
me in debt, that’s certain. 

F. Very well; we shall see. Take 
your place there beside me, while I pro- 
ceed as a Committee of Investigation. I 
might properly bring in my bill for ten 
years’ board, clothing, lodging, and educa- 
tion, which would be many hundreds of 
dollars ; but I will pass this by. 

H. Oh! I never thought of such things. 

F. And for that reason itis my duty 
to think of them in examining your affuirs. 
I told you I thought you a very bad ac- 
countant. Your two principal creditors 
are your earthly father and your Heavenly 
Father. What you owe the former is not 
worthy of being mentioned in comparison 
with what you are indebted to the latter. 

H. I suppose I shall soon be puzzled if 
you go on at this rate. I did’nt mean 
such things. 

F. Well, correct me if I make a wrong 
charge. You are indebted to your heaven- 
ly Father for life; for all your senses of 
seeing, hearing, feeling, tasting, and smel- 
ling. Would you part with them for a 
thousand dollars each ? 

H. No, father; you know I would not. 


But then, did not God give me all these ? 

F. Yes, he gave them to you; but he 
asks something of you in return; he says, 
‘Son, give me thine heart.’ So I will put 
down six thousand dollars to begin with. 
Then there is your faculty of speech, your 
health— 

H. Stop, stop; I see that you would 
make a much larger bill against me than I 
could ever pay. I confess I did not think 
of reckoning such things, but you will ne- 
ver hear me say again that I owe nothing. 

F. I trust not, Henry; I heartily hope 
not. We are all of us in debt, beyond our 
power of payment, and all we can do is to 
acknowledge the goodness, forbearance, and 
love of our divine Parent, and obey the 
command to give him our heart. 


[ cmeaietd 











Benevolence. 


THE LORD’S JOURNEYMAN. 


A tradesman once told the celebrated 
John Newton, rector of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
that he was about to retire from business, 
as he had gained enough for himself and 
family. ‘* Why then,” said Mr. Newton, 
‘** Now be the Lord’s journeyman, and car- 
ry on business for him.” 

Many professing Christians engaged in 
business are looking forward to the time 
when they may give up business, having 
acquired enough for themselves and fami- 
lies. Several things are to be remarked 
respecting this class of men. In the first 
place, the sum which is to be deemed and 
taken as enough for themselves and their 
families, is very indefinite nnd unfixed.— 
One thinks that twenty thousand dollars 
would be enough, but as he approximates 
to that sum, he finds it insufficient, and the 
goal of acquisition is placed at a greater 
distance. This process is repeated from 
time to time, till old age comes on, and he 
finds that the point has not yet been reach- 
ed. ‘I once thought,” said a wealthy bu- 
siness man, “‘ that if I ever got ten thou- 
sand dollars, I should be content, but a 
man’s wants increase with bis property.” 
That man is still accumulating. He has 
notenough yet. He is not ready to ‘* car- 
ry on business for the Lord.” 

In the next place, it may be remarked 
that men of this class are apt to look for- 
ward to retirement from business as to a 
season of rest. When the proposed suffi- 
ciency shall be gained, life’s work will, in 
their view, be accomplished. They would 
seem to act upon the assumption that they 
were sent into this world to make money 
for themselves and families. When that 
money is made, they propose to retire into 
the country, build a beautiful residence, 
and lead a life of ease. They must read 
the Bible carelessly, or they will notice that 
God does not say, ‘* Work till thou hast 
made a fortune,” but ** Work while the day 
lasts.” —[N. Y. Obs. 














Natural History. 
THE PRAIRIE DOG. 


In Captain Marcy’s Exploration of the 
Red River of Louisiana, are given some in- 
teresting facts about that singular animal, 
the prairie dog. He says, ** Passing through 
these dog villages, the little animals are 
seen in countless numbers, sitting at the 
entrance of their subterranean dwellings, 
presenting much the appearance of stumps 
of small trees ; and so incessant is the clat- 
ter of their barking, that it requires but lit- 
tle effort of the imagination to fancy one’s 
self surrounded by the busy hum of a city.” 

The immense number of animals in some 
of these towns, may be conjectured from 
the large space they sometimes cover.— 
Captain Marcy passed one of these towns, 
twenty-five miles in length, and supposing 
it to be as large in other directions, it would 
embrace an area of six hundred and twenty- 
five square miles, or eight hundred and 
ninety-six thousand acres. Estimating the 
holes at twenty yards apart, the usual dis- 
tance, and each dwelling occupied by four 
or five degs, the whole population of this 
tract would’be, in round numbers, forty 
} millions of dogs ! 

The food of these animals consists prin- 
cipally of a coarse, wiry grass, which grows 
in abundance on elevated plains, often 
many miles from any water, which does not 
seem necessary to theirexiztence. About 
the last of October the prairie dog careful- 











ly closes all the passages to his habitation, 
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and turns in for a long nap. He keeps 
housed until the warm days of spring, 
when he removes the obstruction in front 
of his door, and emerges full of life, fun 
and frolic. The rattlesnake is often an in- 
mate of their dwellings, and sometimes 
preys on them when hungry! 








Douths Companion. 
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VISITS TO INTERESTING PLACES.—-No. 10. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Most persons have travelled somewhat in the 
United States. A few persons can say, we 
have visited each of the thirty-one States in the 
Union; while others boast that they have visit- 
ed half or a third of them; while others can 
only say we have visited some cities and towns 
of our own State. Travelsinto the British pos- 
sessions in North America, such as New 
Brunswick, Novascotia, and the Canadas are 
less numerous. 

Spending a few weeks in the northern sec- 
tion of Maine, one summer, we determined to 
return to Boston by way of New Brunswick.— 
One bright morning found us at Woodstock, 
ready to take the stage for Frederickton, the 
capital of the Province. But alas! we were 
ten minutes too late—the stage had gone—and 
no other stage would leave the place for three 
days. What could be done ? 

At that momenta raft hove in sight, and I de- 
termined to get the men of the oar to take both 
me and my trunk, for [ had heard that John 
(Quincy Adams had once sailed down the noble 
St. John’s river ona raft, and [ thought his 
was a safe example. As the raft neared the 
village [ obtained permission to sail on her, 
and speedily a boat took and placed me under 
the care of the sturdy oarsmen. 

The river was swollen by the melting of the 
huge banks of snow, and by late rains, so that 
the current was pretty swift, bearing us towards 
the sea at the rate of four or five miles an hour. 
I was much pleased with this novel mode of 
conveyance, for it gave me a fine opportunity 
to examine the scenery in the valley of the St. 
Johns,—to admire its limpid waters, and to en- 
joy the open air on a day that was neither too 
warm nor too cold, and to gain information from 
my companions on life in the woods. 

We had not sailed many miles, when the 
oarsmen began to be nervous, and to row most 
lustily, as though they were approaching some 
danger, and sure enough they were ; for the 
raft was near a swift current, and narrow place 
where we were borne along at the rate of 
eight or ten miles an hour. If we deviated 
from the proper route, we were sure to be dash- 
ed upon the rocks, and to have our raft of boards 
and timber entirely broken up. But thanks to 
the skill of the river-men, we glided down the 
falls safely, and the rest of the day was occu- 
pied in witnessing the river-drivers, as they are 
termed, drive thousands of logs down the stream 
—in viewing parts of bridges that the freshet 
had brought down the river and lodged here 
and there, and in watching an occasional boat 
loaded with groceries that a pair of horses was 


drawing up the river to supply the country 
stores, 


As night came on, we had floated from 60 to 
70 miles, the whole party taking our dinner 
upon the raft, a dinner as plainas the raftsmen, 
but that was relished as well as ever was a 
meal at the Revere or Astor. The raft being 
fastened to a large tree at the river-side at dark, 
the party obtained lodgings with a small far- 
mer, and the rest was sweet in proportion to the 
labors of the day. 

The next morning a couple of the St. John’s 
tribe of Indians came along in one of their 
swift canoes, and kindly took me to Frederick- 
ton, a few miles distant, with almost railroad 
speed. The day was passed very agreeably in 
visiting the lions of the capital,—some of the 
more attractive churches, King’s College, a no- 
ble brick structure situated in a retired spot, 
and surrounded with numerous and lovely shade 
trees. The most imposing sights were the 
broad and placid St. Johns about a mile wide, 
and the parade of a regiment of those British 
troops whose skill Americans have tested in 
various wars. The movements of those soldiers 
were perfect, their step was as the step of one 
man, We have. never seen such perfection of 
military drill in “the States,” ag the New 
Brunswickers say. 





Leaving Frederickton, we took a steamboat, 
and found the ocean at the city of St. Johns, 
from which place a steamer bore us to Boston 
via Eastport, where we found a great oven 
compared to the steamer cooled by the ocean 
waves. F. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

New Hartford, Conn., March 5, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I have been thinking 
about not taking your paper this year, but | 
find I cannot do without it, and my father, mo- 
ther, and brothers read it as much as I do, and 
even my grandmother, who is 82 years old, 
reads it through, and thinks it the best little pa- 
per she ever read, and we all think a great deal 
of it, and I do not know what we should do 
without it, so please send your dear little paper 

to me as before. Yours truly, 
Margaret T’. Goopwin. 


Groveland, Mass., July 8, 1856. 
Mr. Willis, sir—We have read your Youth’s 
Companion 25 years. Those that read it know 
its worth. We here enclose one dollar for an- 
other year. Respectfully yours, A. C. Sracy. 


East Hampton, Mass., July 8, 1856. 
Mr. Willis.—-We feel that the useful in- 
formation, moral and religious instruction it 
contains, should make it a welcome visitor to | 
every domestic circle. Isincerely hope your 
unwearied exertions to improve the heads and 
hearts of the rising generation, may be crown- 

ed with the most triumphant success. 
Yours truly, S. A. Lapin. 

















Variety. 
AN ORPHAN’S DREAM. | 

I once had a dream, and I must say I think | 
it was a very pretty dream for such a poor little 
orphan boy as [ was, 

I suppose I had cried myself asleep, thinking | 
about my dear mother, when suddenly I thought | 
the room was filled with the angels of God, and | 
in the midst of them was my mother—my own 
dear mother! I thought | knew her at first | 
sight. My little heart leaped for joy; and, 
pushing away the angels, I thought [ ran up to 
embrace my mother ; but, just at this moment. 
I thought the angels began to spread their 
white, silver wings,and mount up, I would not 
have cared ifevery angel had gone back to 
heaven, if they had only left my mother be- 
hind! But no! she was an angel too, and she 
also began to spread her wings, and they all 
arose; and,as they ascended they began to 
sing, and most sweetly did they sing, until 
their voices were lost in the skies! 

I awoke, you may well suppose, all bathed in 
tears! ‘The dreamy visit of my mother was 
pleasant,—was joyful! but, O, it was so short! 
Well, thought I, | will meet ‘my mother in 
heaven! 

Yes, when I was a little boy, I resolved, God 
helping me, | would meet my mother in heaven; 
and, God be thanked, it was when I was a lit- 
tle boy, [ found my mother's Savior—my moth- 
er’s God. 
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AN ECCENTRIC PHILANTHROPIST. 


“T accidentally stepped into a little obscure 
shop a day or two since, and found a smart, 
white-haired man hard at work, making and | 
barrelling kindlings, His shop was very neat 
and orderly. Captain B. was for many years a 
Captain on board a sea-going vessel. After- 
wards he became an extensive manufacturer in 
New Hampshire. His wife dying, he sold out 
his establishment, and retired with a compe- 
tence to support old age. But it was ‘ so order- 
ed,’ he says, that he should not be idle. He 
has a quantity of hemlock wood drawn to his 
shop. From tiis pile he cuts his fine kindlings, ' 
which are tied up in small bundles of exact | 
size. He collects old sugar and rice hogsheads, 
and planes them into shavings. A barrel is 
packed very hard, two-thirds full, with the dry 
pine shavings—then the barrels are filled up 
with kindlings. The Captain fills fifty barrels | 
a year, and sends them to widows who have no 
man to provide these comfortable things for 
them. It is all done gratuitously, and as far as 
possible without the giver becoming known.” 

——=—- 


ADVANTAGES OF POLITENESS. 


An elderly lady, passing down a busy strect 
in New Haven, was overtaken by a sudden | 
shower, She was some distance from any ac- | 
quaintance, and had no umbrella. She was | 
deliberating what to do, when a pleasant voice 
beside her said :—* Will you take my umbrella, 
Madam?’ The speaker was a boy, perhaps 
ten years old. 

‘Thank you,’ said the lady; ‘I am afraid 
you will get wet.’ 

‘Never mind me,.ma’am ; [am but a boy, 
and you are a lady.’ 

* But perhaps you will accompany me to a | 
friend’s, and then I shall not find it necessary | 
to rob you.’ 

The boy did so, and received the thanks of | 
the lady, and departed. 

‘Pwo years rolled away. . The lady. often re- 
lated the circumstance, and often wondered 
what had become of her friend, but little think- 
ing eve\: see him: again. Inthe dull season 


of the year this boy was thrown out of employ- 
ment, and the circumstance coming to tie 
knowledge of this lady, she gave him a good 
home till March, when she introduced him to 
a goudsituation. Verily, kindness seldom goes 
unrequited, even in this world. 


—_——<g————— 


PERSECUTION. 


In one of those modes of philosophical plea- 
santry and erudite whimsicality in which the 
Archbishop of Dublin sometimes relaxes from 
weighty affairs, he is reported, says the House- 
hold Words, to have made the following quota- 
tion and comment : 


‘ Old Father Long-legs would’nt say his prayers, 
Take him by the right leg— 

Take him by the left leg— 

Take him fast by both legs, 

And throw him down stairs, 


‘There, said his grace, ‘in that nursery 
verse you may see an epitome of the history of 
all religious persecution. Father Long-legs, 
refusing to say the prayers that were dictated 
and ordered by his little tyr: nts, is regarded as 
a heretic, and suffers martyrdom,’ 
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A GOOD DEED. 


At the invitation of George B. Blake, Esq, 
the members of the Orphan Asylum of this city, 
visited his grounds at Brookline, yesterday af- 
ternoon, where music and other good things 
awaited them. ‘There were seventy or eighty 
of them present, all dressed alike, and as they 
skipped over the beautiful grounds, under the 
shadow of the over-arching trees, there never 
was a more beautiful sight. In the evening, 
many of the ladies and gentlemen of Brooxline 
were hospitably entertained, and we venture to 
say that all enjoyed themselves highly. We 
notice this occasion as showing the kind feel- 
ings of Mr. Blake in contributing to the plea- 
sure of those poor orphans, whose means of en- 
joyment must necessarily be very limited. 

[ Transcript. 
—_—@~——— 


ANEW WAY OF MAKING A HAPPY FOURTH. 


On Friday last, a gentleman residing at Bay 


| View, City Point, South Boston, with the bene- 


volent intention of having the children in his 
vicinity have a happy Fourth of July, announc- 
ed that every child residing in Bay View, would, 
if they paid him a call, receive a bright quarter 
ofa dollar. The news spread like wildfire, 
and Bay View boundaries seemed suddenly to 
be marvellously extended, for no less than 132 
children presented themselves and received 
their quarters, the donor making no distinction 
between real residents and visitors. The little 
ones were inhigh eestacies of glee at such a 


| rich harvest of good things.—[ T'raveller. 


> ——— 
BATTLE BETWEEN A SNAKE AND WEASEL, 


On Saturday last, a gentleman visiting a 


| spring, in Rochester, heard a slight squealing, 


and on searching for the cause, saw a black 
snake and a weasel in a sharp contest. When 
discovered the snake was coiled around the 
weasel, giving the animal rather a hard squeeze, 
but finally the weasel slipped throngh the 
snake’s coil, and then turned and took the 
* yvarmint” by the throat and killed it almost 
instantly. ‘ Pop goes the weasel.” 
[.Vew Bedford Standard. 


———>—-— 


TRIUMPH OF FAITH. 


During an earthquake that occurred a few 
years since, the inhabitants of a small village 
were generally very much alarmed, and at the 
same time surprised at the calmmmess and appa- 
rent joy of anold lady whom they all knew.— 
At length one, addressing the old lady, said,— 
* Mother , are you not afraid?’ ‘No, 
said the mother in Israel; ‘I rejoice to know 
that Ihave a God that can shake the world” 

—<—-— 
CLIPPINGS 


The Prussian School Counsellor Dinton nobly 
said, * [ promised God that [ would look upon 
every Prussian peasant child as a being who 
could complain of me before God, if [ did not 
provide him the best education as a man and a 
Christian which it was possible for me to pro- 
vide.” 





Dr. Franklin was once endeavoring to kill a 
turkey by an electric shock, when he received 
the whole force of the battery himself. Re- 
covering, he good humoredly remarked that in- 
stead of killing a turkey, he had nearly put an 
end to a goose. 


The triumph of a woman Jies not in the ad- 
miration of her lover, but in the respect of her 
husband, and that can only be gained by a con- 
stant cultivation of those qualities which she 
knows he most values. 


Snooks says the prettiest sewing machine he 
ever saw was about seventeen years old, with 
short sleeves, low neck dress, and gaiter boots! 


Men in a passion should be treated like ket- 
tles; when they boil over, they should be tak- 
en off—[Punch. 


Cure ror Hiccurs.—Dr. Pretty, an Eng- 
lish physician, appears to have found a very 
imple means of arresting the hiccups. It is 
ufficient to squeeze the wrist, preferably the 
‘ight hand with a piece of ‘string, or with the 
‘ore-finger and thumb of the other hand. 





“MY GIRL.” 


BY R. M. MCLURE. 





Playing, playing round me, playing, 
By the fireside warm and bright, 

Is a little rosy cherub, 

Oh! she is a gem of light! 

Rolling o’er the carpet there, 
Pulling at the rocking-chair, 
Running, running everywhere, 
Little prattler void of care! 


Now she’s in the room, now out, 
Now she’s sitting by the stand; 
Now she’s scolding Pont about, 
Now she pats him with her hand. 
Thus she goes around the room, 
Now she’s got the poker—broom— 
Now she’s crying—now she talks— 
Now she’s running—now she walks, 


| 


Now she falls—anon she’s up, 
Going, going all the time ; 

Never knowing when to stop, 
Now she’s singing some old rhyme. 
Thus from early morn till night, 
Romps this little cherub bright— 
Gem of hope! with golden hair, 
All around me, everywhere. 


— 


She is only three years old, 

Only three years old to-day ; 

Does she think of after times ? 
When black hair will turn to gray? 
Ah, she never thinks, not she, 

Of the days that are to be: 

Of the hopes, and cares, and fears, 
Days of toiling, joy and tears, 


Little angel, mayst thou ever 
Be so joyous as thou «art; 
Taste life’s bitter cup, oh, never! 
Or be doomed a bro.en heart. 
May thy hours be sunny hours, 
May thy path be strewn with flowers, 
And when death steals out thy spirit, 
Go bright mansions to inherit. 
————— 
SONG OF THE FIRE-FLIES. 
BY LOUISE E. VICKROY. 
Come, sisters bright, 
With your wings of light. 
In the gloom of the deep'ning shadows, 
* A revel to keep, 
While the flowers are asleep, 
On the edge of the sheeny meadows, 












Now, the winds are low, Pub 
Let us haste and go, v 
To shower down a sudden lustre j 
In the mossy nouk. nai 
By the gliding brook, box 





Where the odorous lilies cluster. 





To the fairies, there, 














As they braid their hair, no j 
In their dew-drop mirrors gazing, fror 
Our meteor light wat 
Will seem more bright ) 
Than the star-tires’ distant blazing. lea 
Oh! i the 
1! yon cloudless moon, 

Of this night in June, duc 
Forbids us to think of sorrow, Chi 
And our hearts to night, asi 

As our wings, are light, is 
With never a care for to morrow. f 
[Little Pilgrim. wit 
sea pic 
THE DYING MOTHER. of 





BY ALICE CAKEY. 


We were weeping round her pillow, 
For we knew that sie must die; 











































It was night within our bosoms— At 
It was night upon the sky. Tor 
There were seven of us children, sa 
I the oldest of them all; 
So I tried to whisper comfort, yo 
But the blinding tears would fall. al 
On my knees my little brother, ch 
Leaned his aching brow and wept; jo 
And my sister’s long black tresses a 
O’er my heaving bosoin swept. 
The shadow of an awful fear, _ 
Came o’er meas | trod, th 
To lay the burden of my grief, an 
Before the throne of God. pe 
“ Oh, be kind to one another” be 
Was my mother’s pleading prayer, 
As her hand lay like a snow-flake ag 
On the baby’s golden hair, m 
Thena glory bound her forehead, M 
Like the glory of a crown ; or 
And in the silent sea of death, hi 
The star of life went down. w 
Her latest breath was borne away br 
Upon that loving prayer, er 
r And the hand grew heavier, paler, “ 
In the baby’s golden hair. pe 
poe a eee of 
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